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APRIL 1940 


DEVIL IN CRYSTAL 


EPISODE 


ET here a waste scene; sea, sky like funeral sables; 
By black sea a harsh hill; a tower set thereon 
With one light burning; now let there be storm 
Thunder, shaken lightning, lurid rain, 
And seven demons sailing on green cloud, 
And let the Time, in black hat and black cloak, 
Creep like a murderer upon the Place. 
Summon the pale spectators—The Play begins 
Look!’ says the Doctor, in the tower room 
‘Il have set all in order—flame sings, clear glass glows, 
Crucible bubbles, brightens; now you shall see.’ 
The dog with cat's head grafted slinks from the chamber 
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Around, in wire cages feathered mice 
Turn flame-lit eyes; clock ticks like bomb, 
Marking the Time. 

'l behold, Master, a sphere 
Turning in cloud and storm; thereon are laid 
Waters, and lands; the lands quake, the seas rage. 
1 behold a wilderness, a black hill, a black tower: 
Within are two men and a candle-flame. 


The Doctor laughs; strokes sharp beard. ‘Now I mix, 
Now I decant; now add this blazing element, 
Green seawater, blue aether; now examine.’ 


Without the room howls catlike, now, the dog. 
Lightning at window jigs like a bright forked man 


‘A globe! White-hot; suspended; spinning in vapor! 
Spinning in cloud; suspended; nothing upholds it! 
I see lands and waters—I see towns and people upon it! 


‘Precisely—precisely. But with this perfection 
The whole is evil; the pure absolute ill 
Like a fatal jewel; like the devil in crystal. 
O excellent formula!” 
‘Master, the thing is known, 


The riddle unriddled; let the Trumpeter be summoned 


Let fall the curtain; so; the scene’s at end. 











ELDER OLSON 


ABAILARD SLEEPS AT HIS BOOK 


What time the body drowsed in chair, 
Mouse fed in platter, and flame wagged; 
Cup glimmered in cupboard; the cold stair 
Creaked; the house stiffened; the wind flagged 


As lax flesh, mindless, and unstrung 
To purpose, slept, like any beast, 
Moon stood at window and stared long; 


Spectral the lit branch; snow fell, ceased. 


Spire and hutch with lucent snow 

Sparkled minutely; all shone, shone, 
As if the earth had been the moon, 
Till all waned with the waning glow 


Then in the waste night flame on wick 
Perished; the lean worm unseen 
Consumed the subtlety of the Greek; 


Rime thickened on hinge and pane. 


Lastly, amid dark snows a bird 
Chirped; the house grew colder still; 
And the mute animal sighed, stirred, 
Restive to the returning will. 
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LIBER DE CAUSIS 


The Babylonian said, 

In shape of thunder and storm 
Marduk slew Tiamat, 

And of that trunk enorm 

Star, sea, and beast were made; 
Lastly, a certain clay. 

There seems small doubt of that 


No, No, another cried, 
The Earth is but a ball 
The Dung-beetle rolls round 
To hatch out his own will 
If smaller creatures still 
Elect to walk that sphere, 
That is their own affair 


But up the west came the wild day, 
Twelve stars and a red cindrous sun, 


And fast in that prodigious dawn 
The scroll of reason burnt away; 
And air grew dark and wild, 

And something monstrous walked 


Like earthquake, and towns rocked, 


And sky cracked burning at both ends, 


And there an idiot Giant rose 
And with huge hairy hands 
Seized the Thunder-Tree 








ELDER OLSON 


And shook down worlds like fruits 
And plucked up the Universe by the roots; 
Nor deigned to notice me. 


ENCOUNTER OF TRAVELERS 


Helmsman, staring wild, 

What is this galliass 

Leans with huge sail and high gilden stern, 
Wing-ringed, glimmering in sea-glass? 


Pilgrim, in luminous storm 

Or halcyon sky 

Sails, foam-borne, bird-circled, this ship, anl all her crew 
|. 


And this ship I steer 

Bears, writ on her wreathéd counter, Dream, 
Yet were her far port known, 

Hath even stranger name. 
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THE HISTORY 


I nailed on rock upon the eagle-wall 
(Twelve million years amid the crashing cloud; 
The bird beats, fastened with beak and claw upon me) 


Behold the glass world; therein seven images 
Formed of clear light move with seeming motion, 
And seven of darkness wholly; all are mine 


Seven and seven illusions of contrary. color, 
Moving in crystal, of one nailed motionless; 
And the motion of these, the world’s whole myth and history 


Thou that madest the Single and the Many 

Thou hast made the One soul manifold with infinite mirrors; 
It was myself besieged myself at Troy; 

Myself that slew myself in the beaked galleys; 

Perseus and Andromeda and the Beast were I; 


The betrayer and betrayed were always one, 


Though the tale speak of many lands and kings 
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ELDER OLSON 


SONNET 


I have served Thee; give me mine hire, O Lord. 
Thy seed I planted; Thine the grain to be: 

Behold the hollow husk, the blackened gourd; 
Fools, affluent, mock; Thy Self goes mocked in me 


Why gavest Thou me this bitter grace, to sow, 

No fruits intended? No especial thing, 

As grain cloud-grown; recalled frost; virtuous snow; 
Or winter warmed, I ask; but spring in spring, 


Winter in wintry season.—Invisible 
Turner of seasons! Artificer of storms! Thou! Hear, O, behold: 
Pied fields lift flourishing; lambs leap; orchards, alight, shine 
Aloft with leaved fruit, in the lands not thine; 
Thy boughs stand birdless on the summer hill; 
Thy lambs lie stiffening in the summer fold. 

Elder Olson 


~~ 
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TWO POEMS 
THE SECRET ON THE URN 


Spreading like beneficent wings, the cool evening 

Released on the summer streets, the naked children 

Calling from the alleyways, and you, seeing the face 

Of destruction like a mask stretch over the wrenched mouths 


Hear prophecies of the heroes’ death, the gods’ end: 
All things of greenness and the loveliness of air, 
Bird-flight and tree-sound, and the purity of lightning, 
And the fierce secrecies exchanged with the passerby, 


The vows that give beyond the eyes’ enforced denial, 

The kiss, the arms’ wonder, lending to the miraculous star 
And speeding cloud, sky-brightness, the heart's last gift— 
And the stranger passes and will not pass again 


Hands that need no words, words needing no lips, 
We speak in myths, the meaning of which is death, 
Messages of fire that consume the citadels— 

But you have not wanted destruction, asking only peace 


Comes over all the violence of our time, the flashing 

Of the guns and the ready feet of the marchers 

Those who give in to the animal laugh and the swift action, 
Letting blood, and the hallways strewn with bodies 


This the brutal landscape, the unimagined tree, 
The nude charred branches burning the crossed symbol 
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WILLARD MAAS 


And the new crucifixion in the shattered stone— 
They know the denial of the dream and what end shall come. 


See in all the stopped love with no eyes for warming 
The stranger; no silent greeting that quivers to blood, 
Tightening the throat with sweet fright and trembling. 
See the monstrous dark and the treacherous pathways: 


The rot in the veins, the illness infecting the heart, 
And the promise of the white mountain is defiled, 
The scent of the water and the wave betrayed, flowers 
Fused with the odor of flesh—all beauty defeated. 


But in us alone, beyond the midnight cold, the ghastly dawn 
Lifting the lurid sun, awakening the eyes of the cowards 
And the desireless bodies stationed at the streetcorners— 
gnable fortress: 


oS 


Alone, beyond destruction, the one impre 


Our secrets: the tenderness of evening and the hand 
Held, pulsing with the silence of the unspeakable need— 
And you, most like a figure on an old remembered urn, 
Stand there to meet the terror with love upon you. 


TABLEAU AT COCKTAIL HOUR 


Here at our sides the shadow-painted eyes, 

The determined lips that shock the mouth with smiles, 

Out of the window from the water the plane takes off, 
Gaining the altitude for the flight home, 

Leaving us in the room with the smoke and the poisonous laugh. 
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We have lost the adolescent New Year pledges, 
Forgotten the package of cellophane flowers 
That held the secret in expensive corsages, 

While we await the scream of the tabloid page, 
Rearranging furniture and reading hours 


There are trips to be taken at the travel bureau 
But none that take us back to college days 

The Mediterranean is no desire in blue, 

The haystack no retreat for moonlight parties, 
Finding all false that once we found so true. 


And from the hot plains the infantry returns 
With heroes charging in afterdinner speeches 
Building a wall about decaying love 

We guard our smallest deeds from the day’s alarm, 
Still seek the island of our childhood searches 


Is there hope in the dewy sun, in the star 
Magnetic to the blood on the summer night? 
In the eyelids touched, in war 

And dying for something, in the fabulous light 
Of the dark that reveals the inward scars? 


Here are the timetables and the weather charts 
And we stand rooted to the living room, 

Lifting the ice-prongs to the whiskey glasses, 
While perpetually the doors close on the heart 
And all the burning world the heart named home. 


Willard Maas 
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TRANSCORPOREAL WANTED 


There is little, somehow, one can say 

Abrupter than the green thing, the now thrust, 
The brute push of starved fingers to reach God 
Within the framed avoidance of your corpse. 


These words may tell you nothing, but must say 
That in one gravel night within a room 
Blood braced to speak 
These words are stars that are 
In quiet and in token of a sense, 
Token of that flame which can distil 
All void, all torment, and redeem 
Imaginings of what a still star spells. 


But words have bruised the tongue, the tools of thought 
Rasp on the rusty tongue, corrode the cool 

Of said, and tell no silence till the night 

Shivers with flares of what this silence speaks. 

Here let the word give birth and boom a brain 
Across, within, confronting that recess 

Where veins compute the sum of what should be. 
Let pulse waves crush egregious shells that cut 
The me from you, each hair thing from the rest, 
For shells deform our meet magnificence. 


Howard Blake 
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FUGITIVE JOURNEY’ 


For those days waiting no longer 
out of my old neighbor's 
floating the childish odor 
of the dates to be red and ripe 
while clusters of grape 
dyed charmingly with frost purple 





and golden palace roofs glittering a fall eve, 

I chose one fair morning of May 

and hid myself within windows of a train 

Along the parallel hope wheels rolled 

I was all in tears looking forward. 

My eyes cut the waves of wheat, blindly. 

On fathers’ corpses, O the cold hair silvery 

When the iron mollusc reached its end 

at a seashore sorrily but happily I stood 

Wind mourned cruelly coming from afar, 

it presented me the stranger garment 

But I was promised to get a cabin 

Then struggled myself down and up 

skating beautiful curvilinear traces 

referring to dot chords on a map in textbook 
Balanced monotonous days, a dialogue 
between two free-minded gulls and me 
Morning shine washed their milky wing: 


Two or three points of little boats 


"Last year I safely made my escape from Peiping where Japanese pav 
had then occupied for three hundred days 
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Lit TYNG KwWBI 


twinkled afar like stars at dawn. 

Violent water could never put out their light. 

I was comfortable deeply in my heart. 
One day the steam cell touched the favorite soil, 
The southern corner of this bloody old country; 
and spontaneous energy carried me out with joy 
up peaks adorned with necklaces of clouds. 
Under the leaves of green palm powerful 
I kissed the Nation’s toes. 





Li Tyng Kwes 


RECURRENT DREAM 


We were by water 
Clear with light, the sun making the pebbles round. 
I felt your mouth the many wings flying 
all my blood 

Beginning the storm of bees. 

The touch of everything 
That time was like the edge of flowers: or I held 
Between my hands as between book pages 
The believed bird. (Oh wing and the small bones 
Hollow-light, and the wildness. ) 


And the dream stopped 
Riur | member. b ] ‘rv alwavs 
But I remember, but I carry always 
In my palm the fear 


The moving of feathers the quick eyes 
ws r 


Jeanne M cGahey 
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TWO POEMS The 

witl 

TO LAST VIOLETS | the 

If this is and it is the end, 4 
take violence with you. Spend is 
it and Spring far from hence j ik 
or answer for the consequence. “ 
and 

If I could but I cannot pretend Ala 
indifference. Neither should you lend in 
me only what is intense the 
about you. Knowing I have no defense. a 
I wonder do you never mend cles 
your instruments? Then wend and 


your way to where Spring is and thence 
send me some innocence. 


I HAVE A FRIEND 


with whom I am confused so like are we in varying 

I say a friend and yet we never seek each other out 

and seldom speak, but, meeting often on the same ground 
—which is familiar no matter where we are 

we lower our heads as before a mirror we rather had not see 


despite or because we are so similar 





see 





WILLIAM JUSTEMA 


There is no question of who is superior. Instinctively 
with or against our will, we both seem to don 

the appearance of what we're on, and backgrounds fair 
are rare. I feel for him, poor fellow. Today 

I saw him looking yellow as a leaf and I daresay 

I looked the same. Tonight each of us may wear 
valor, scorn, or an enthusiasm not our own 

and we'll look well enough, except in the other's eyes. 
Alas! by what vengeful saving grace can we belong 

in any place save ours alone where—it must be so— 
the disguise too perfect is to recognize. 


And is there no terrain known that we might be upon 
clearly distinguishing its animals from stone 
and me from you, Chameleon? 


William Justema 
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VOYAGE 


The woods are quiet waiting for the rain. 

The water of the stream is like purled air 
Flowing on white sand. Not a grain 

Is stirred. Even the slim trout darting there 
Move without effort, as through limpid glass. 


There is a desolate place along that stream 
Where any boat that bears these two must pass: 
And I have known that region in a dream. 


Sweeping the stream with plumes of bridal white 
The titi bloom crowds back the swampy, wild 
Growth of oak and pine where even a bright 

Sun reaches the earth as moonlight, silver and mild 


A road has broken through the woods and river 
There in the open they launch their boat. They give 
It to that flowering road of water. Never 

Can they now escape its way and live, 

Unless they turn and push against the flow 

Till they can tread the firm highway again, 

Or surrender to the bending stream and go 

Out to the broad bay and the sandy plain 


Now I can see the place these two must pass 


The forest will recede till they see far 
And they will wonder whether or not they are 
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GLADYS CAMPBELL 


Enchanted, for so clear the air, they see 
The stream like air, and flowing silently. 


A tropic sunlight drowses in the blood, 

Though here the sun seems never to have shone. 
A clear grey twilight takes them in a flood; 
The bare oaks seem like shapes of twilight grown 
From a dark land. On skeleton, stripped trees, 

I see the dusty buzzards; waiting, still; 

They seem like dead fruit grown upon disease, 
So ominous they are, loose-necked with tearing bill 
There is a stump of oak their boat must pass 
Or stop beside. And this they will remember 
How, coiled upon the broken tree like brass 

In its firm molded rings of brown and amber, 
Loop rests on loop to build a sinuous mound 
Up to a cuppery head. And every turn 

Seems fixed forever in a measured round 

Yet soft as footfall of a deerskin shoe, 

Without a sound or hesitating quiver, 

Slowly the weighted coils resolve into 

A line that quietly lowers to the river. 

Four buzzards beat their dusty wings and life. 
Then one by one the others rise till all 

The sky is dark with them as with a swift 
Cloud; and suddenly the rain begins to fall. 


Around the bend, the titi blooms, a shield 
That hides the forest and adorns the way— 
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And now with cold, clenched hands these two will wield 
The oars that pull them quickly to the bay, 

And when the wide white water is before them 

Will hesitate with swift inquiring eyes, 

Will wonder what strange stream it was that bore them, 
What strange familiar shore before them lies. 


Gladys Campbell 


BACCHUS III 


The god who fled down with a standard yard 
(Surveying with that reed which was his guard 

He showed St. John the New Jerusalem; 

It was a sugarcane containing rum 

And hence the fire on which these works depend ) 
Taught and quivered strung upon the bend 

An outmost crystal a recumbent flame 

(He drinks all cups the tyrant could acclaim; 
He still is dumb, illimitably wined, 

Burns still his nose and liver for mankind) 

It is an ether, such an agony 

In the thin choking air of Caucasus 

He under operation lies forever 

Smelling the chlorine in the chloroform 

The plains around him flood with the destroyers 
Pasturing the stallions in the standing corn 


William Empson 





wield THE OVERTURNED LAKE 





Blue unsolid tongue, if you could talk, 
the mountain would supply the brain; 
1, | but mountains are mummies: the autobus and train, 
| manmade worms, disturb their centuries. 
npbell Tongue of a deafmute, the lake 
shudders, inarticulate 


You are like the mind of a man, too: 
surface reflecting the blue day, 


the life about you seemingly organized, revolving about you, 


you as a center, 

but I am concerned in your overthrow: 

I should like to pick you up, as if you were a woman of water, 
hold you against the light and see your veins flow 

with fishes; reveal the animal-flowers that rise 


nightlike beneath your eyes 


Noiseless as memory, ready as fear, 

lake, I shall make you into a poem, 

for I would have you unpredictable as the human body: 
I shall equip you with the strength of a dream, 

tout you from your blue subconscious bed, 

overturn your unconcern, 


as the mind is overturned by memory, the heart by dread. 


Charles Henri Ford 


mpson 
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TWO POEMS 


OUT OF WORK 


I walked de streets till 

De shoes wore off my feet. 

I done walked de streets till 
De shoes wore off my feet. 
I was lookin’ for a job 

So’s that I could eat. 


I couldn't find no job 

So I went to de WPA. 

Couldn't find no job 

So I went to de WPA. 

WPA man told me: 

You got to live here a year and a day. 


A year and a day, Lawd, 

In this great big lonesome town! 
Year and a day 

In this great big lonesome town! 

I might starve for a year but 

That extra day would get me down 


Did you ever try livin’ 

On two-bits minus two? 

I say did you ever try livin’ 

On two-bits minus two? 

Why don’t you try it, folks, 

And see what it would do to you? 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


LOVE AGAIN BLUES 


My life ain't nothin’ 

But a lot o’ Gawd-knows-what. 
I say my life ain’t nothin’ 

But a lot o’ Gawd-knows-what. 
Just one thing after ‘nother 
Added to de trouble that I got. 


When I got you | 
Thought I had an angel-chile. 
When I got you I 
Thought I had an angel-chile 
You turned out to be a devil 


That mighty nigh drove me wild! 


Tell me, tell me 

What makes love such an ache and pain? 
Tell me, tell me 

What makes love such an ache and pain? 
It takes you and it breaks you— 

But you got to love again. 


Langston Hughes 
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LUMOR 


a; 


The angel Lumor walks with us 
Beautifully glisters his face 

He is slender and white 

He is a titan 


He says 

I watched over your childhood dreaming 

I remember the shiver-hours of blizzard-seasons 
I remember your trembling midnights 

Softly I bedded you in blankets 


We listen to his ripple-words 
His music-grammar chants 


He walks with us through the canyons 
Past the neon-lights in the cliff-city 
He glides through the babel-crowd 
And scatters cherubic metaphors 


? 


Lumor came to us 
When our hearts were lacerated by grief 
When death walked over the threshold 


A beloved one lay on his bier 
He had suffered much 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


His calvary was over 


The light went out in our world 
Fear stalked through our lives 
The house itself collapsed 


And Lumor came with words of pity 
And a healing smile lay over the earth 


Ww 


Lumor sings celestial folk-songs 

To deafen the rumble of the guns 

To deafen the tearmoans of the women 
Who wander into an abyss of solitude 
Who are niobes over ruined beams 


Who lament the elegies of the gable-village 


The flame-titan strews white poems 

Over the darkle-hearts of lonely men 
Over the falter-eyes of homeless ones 

He chants his hymns of sidereal ascents 
Which celebrate the kermesse of becoming 
Which foretell the grail of the future love 


Forgotten in the frontier-mutilated mind 


Lumor gathers the litany of vocables 
In an ave of vertical spiring 


Eugene Jolas 
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TWO POEMS 


THE BATHERS 


The leaves flashed darkly though there was not much wind, 

It went and came; the water broke brightly over the rocks 

And the wind and the light and the water made him feel half 
blind 

So that perhaps something of what he saw he mistook. 


He must have been mistaken, of course: the sun on brown flesh, 
Blond hair, dark hair, the water breaking, its chatter and roar, 
The heat of his diamond-dusted rock, the ripple and flash, 

Were not unnatural. But what happened was odd and clear 


The whole weight dropped suddenly away—the mind, the 
knowledge, 

Love, heavy love, was gone completely, and identity 

There was left the mountain-water, the bathers, the foliage; 

The trees gripped down, swept up, and over stood the sky 


It only lasted a minute, of course—more was not to be hoped: 
Whatever had been disrupted shot back in its groove 

But there was the moment, or minute, or pause. He had slipped 
Free of knowlege; he had been rid of pity, cleansed of love 
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JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN 


ARTIST'S SUSTENANCE 


The artist's hope, through the clear glass, 
Seeks out the lovely first of day, 
The cold gold orchard; cries, Alas, 


This is the dust, the inside way 


Alas, he cries, I shrink, I crumble, 
The sustenance is there, without .. . 
Into the biting dew, hot, humble, 
He takes his appetite and doubt 


But in the blue bright air he falters, 
For having grasped his wine, his meat, 
He must acknowledge how each alters, 
Chameleon-like, intent to cheat. 


Quick, quick, with his deceitful pelf 
He scurries back on frantic legs, 
To feast and labor—finds himself 
Again betrayed by husk and dregs 


Josephine Jacobsen 
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ANSWER IN GREEN 


I spoke to the grass that brushed against my knees 
Are you the answer or Empedocles 

Who gave to life a scientific core, 

And thus proclaimed himself conspirator 

With what a man can dedicate to reason? 


Does science solve the problem of the season, 
That gives a blossom to the bough or ice to the eaves, 
Or brings a livelier color to the changing leaves? 


We rustle pages of our Aristotle, 

And keep the Hylozoists in a bottle. 
Unlike the ancient Genii lost to view, 
They claimed a philosophic residue 
Persisting through a labyrinth of years 


A robin does not argue. It appears. 
It lives its day and lets discussion pass 
“Perhaps you've solved the problem,” said the grass 


Florence Dickinson Stearns 
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POEMS IN TIME OF WAR 


ONE 


Where now shall a man look to find the truth? 
Turning his torch of words behind the bone 
To phrase with light the dream’s dark area? 
In images connecting light with light, 

Or dancer's spiral through the wells of night? 

In stars of love splashed over us like rain, 


All the beautiful apocrypha of pain? 


Where are the bones that skeleton tomorrow, 
From which we sketch the Egypt of the future? 
Gazing from the steeple of our sorrow 


What pyramids are symbol of its features? 


Coded in figuies on financial pages, 

Lost in the hieroglyph of history books, 

Truth waits our impetus of images: 

Unescorted by the civilizing lie, I see Truth 
Streaming the single track to Egypt and from there 
Diffused into my room, my time, and everywhere. 


So shall I plough my barren fields of verse: 


Plant flowers when the grain is planted first. 
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TWO 


Who says my country names the earth, names stars. 
The place I prize cannot be separate, 

Or if it is, I'll choose this particle 

Of dust or dew and say I'm native here. 

Who says my king uncrowns himself and me 


True also that my images contract. 

My country is people and a group of friends, 
The whole of Romney Marsh or half of Kent. 
It is an album shot with villages, 

Or blurred enlargements of a smoky town 
My countty lies buried beneath history texts, 
Or is a flag advanced on many alien hills: 

It is a banker driving blindly through the slums 


The gift of life dispensed with, nothing gained 
If still the evil myth goes on. 
The devil you stare at prods you in the back 


My country is the region of my good, 
But evil there as much my enemy 
As evil anywhere. 
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H. B. MALLALIEU 


THREE 


In different contexts different words. 

Beware the pointed dazzle of the jewel 
Whose brilliance hides a drab and trashy setting. 
Words that are worn to fascinate 

Can, like the diamond, concentrate our sight, 
Hiding the hand or harder lips above. 


Freedom for the few is fountains set 
Within the spacious idleness of parks: 
And freedom spoken in another county 
Conjures a derelict and stricken town. 
Freedom for all becomes an omnibus, 

Each wishing for his own and private stop, 
But for his penny forced to keep the route. 


Falseness is most brazen behind words, 
In the confusion of the crowd 
He turns policeman or a thief at will. 


So in these hours when words like magistrates 
Decide our summary and legal acts, 

Do not seek precedents in alphabetic law, 
But in the mind pass sentence on the word. 


H. B. Mallaliex 
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EDWIN MARKHAM 
1852-1940 


DWIN MARKHAM is gone; and, as he wrote of Lincoln, he 
“leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” His was the first 
authentic American voice in our time to be raised against the 
injustice that is in the world; and his most famous poem, The 
Man With the Hoe, swept through our land, and ultimately, in 
translation, reached the whole world. The power and pity of it 
have not diminished with the years. The lines first appeared in 
1899 in a San Francisco newspaper, and were copied everywhere, 
discussed by everyone. A clarion call had been uttered; and almost 
overnight the poet found himself famous. He was in his late 
forties when he wrote the Hoe Man, as he often alluded to his 
poem, one day after he had looked at Millet’s well-known painting 
of the poor drudge tilling the fields 
Markham came east, and soon settled on Staten Island, where 
he lived simply with his wife and son. How well I recall the 
many pilgrimages we young men and women made to that quiet 
house on Sunday afternoons, taking the Elevated road and then 
the ferry-boat and the rocking trolley that led to his door. The 
small cottage became a shrine. Zona Gale was among those who 
loved to go there; so was Ridgely Torrence; Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
Theodosia Garrison — all the youthful poets just beginning to 
climb the hills of Parnassus. Coffee and sandwiches would be 
given us all, prepared by Mrs. Markham; and amid an admiring 
group the white-haired poet would sit and talk to us, recite his 
poems when we asked him to do so, benign, friendly, lovable. 
He had a gorgeous leonine head, and he had the eyes of genius 
—it was as though he peered into eternity with those flashing 
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in 


Eawin Markham 


eyes. I am sure he knew how handsome he was: he basked 
in the admiration meted out to him; but as he often said, “Do 
not be afraid of spoiling me, for praise only makes me humble.” 
. he One day, about ten years ago, there came a knock upon my 
first | door in the heart of New York; and when I opened it the dis- 
the | tinguished poet stood smiling, with a little gift in his hand. It 





The was a small paper edition of his prize poem, written in memory 
in | of Edgar Allan Poe, Our Israfel, beautifully inscribed. I treasure 
of it it as I treasure few of my books. 

1 in Some special guardian angel looked after Edwin Markham. 
vere. Careless always in crossing streets, he wandered about our huge 
nost | “ity with ease and confidence, and only once in the many years he 
late | thus strolled about did he meet with a slight accident. 

hile It has always annoyed me when critics have praised the Hoe 
ting Man and disparaged so many of Markham’s lyrical pieces. His 


ode on Lincoln is as fine a tribute as anything we have concerning 


here | that Man of the People. He could, wonderfully enough, write 
the | ‘Order on a given theme; and he told me that on the evening 
rates when the Lincoln poem was to be read, he had composed only 
hen | half of it by noontime. He finished it as if his whole being were 
The | 0% fire, and those final lines are the best of all. 
who | | He stood for nobility of character, for everything that is great 
il in the American spirit. 
y to Come, clear the way, then, clear the way; 
: Blind creeds and kings have had their day; 
l be | Break the dead branches from the path; 
ring Our hope is in the aftermath— 
= Our hope is in heroic men 

his Star-led to build the world again 
ible. Charles Hanson Towne 
nius 
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A POET AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE: TWO STAGES! 


HE WORK of Kenneth Patchen® is of great interest for 

the light it throws on the outlook of the “proletarian poet 
or social radical today, and also for the parallels that appear 
in it with intense religious motivation. Large parts of it are 
of marked difficulty. This is only partly due to the special 
character of his concerns and his imagery. One would hazard 
the guess that he has put himself to school to Hart Crane, as 
any poet well may, and he shows some of the powers as well 
as some of the defects of that method. At his best, and his best 
is often struck out of a context of obscurity, we find a forcible 
ness of statement and an eloquence in its kind that indicate a 
gifted poet. And we may add to this the fact that Patchen 
in the frame of reference of his social themes, touches deep 
levels of general human concern. We are not surprised to find 
that in First Will & Testament, just recently published, he has 
sought more general themes, without however abandoning his 
former sympathies. 

Turning first to Before the Brave, there can be no mistaking 
the ardor and austerity of his challenge to whoever will hear 
be they proletarians or not. Nor can one mistake the true doc 
trine of communism, which appears in his work not as doctrine 
but as singing and passion. For those who know the langu 
and those that will penetrate the difficulties, here are the themes 


*Part of this essay will be included in a book of criticism by Mr. Wilder 
Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, to be published in May by Harpers 
*Before the Brave. Random House, 192 
First Will and Testament. New Directi 
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— that have moved mountains in Russia and that work as a well- 
i ie nigh irresistible ferment in many parts of the world today. This 

; s the faith and the uncompromising boldness of a church, but 
ee of a church that is a church indeed. Let the guardians of re- 
gt ligious institutions and democracy with their relaxed powers 


.,} and slackened bows give good heed. Do they believe in the 
special : ; ' va : 3 ty 
future? Here in any case is certainty of inevitable and predes- 








hazard , . 
| tined victory. Do they recognize the mortal conflict of good 
pe and evil? Here is deliberate preparation for the imminent 
¥ nee revolution. Do they have the elate abandonment of apostle 
ani and martyr? Do they touch hands in a sense of common mis- 
rcible- a ; ae gr ge? 
sion with committed bands in many nations? Here is this kind 
cae * | of vocation and this kind of solidarity together with a sense of 
a glory growing out of ignominy and triumph won out of despair. 
‘ee Far-carrying movements in the world rise ultimately out of 
© find | conditions where the hearts of men are ploughed and harrowed 
ne has for long periods of time by humiliation and distress. The iron 
1g his! enters into the soul finally and they become capable of single- 
mindedness. They become capable of disregarding inconsequen- 
taking tials like comfort and safety. This condition among the poor is 
| hear evidenced in these poems: 
e doc. their retching sour rage 
ctrine Is splendid harvest 
guage The ignominies, deprivation and injury reach a point where 
hemes profound hungers and urges are felt, not necessarily destructive, 
but in any case insistent. Not necessarily destructive: it is first 
Wilder of all a crying out for something better, and only if that is 
larpers denied comes the necessity to destroy the barriers to something 
dette! 
Let us have madness openly, O men 
33 
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Of my generation. Let us follow 
The footsteps of this slaughtered age 








Anc 
But note what follows: 
We wanted more; we looked to find 
An open door, an utter deed of love, 
Transforming day’s evil darkness . 
And again, 1 
We should love but cannot love being as we at mer 
As the proletarian thinks of a comrade murdered and another | ““ 
° ° i y 
lynched and others in other lands shot down by the Fascists | ~ 
: : . . : tha 
he is driven to prefer open revolution to the hopeless inaction 
, ; sen 
of the present interim: 
better to die better to feel that all wisdom 
science and mastery have been turned against 
you that they notice you and kill you . N 
better to die while heavy guns shake the si 
earth and it’s all big and clear save us to 
from the peace between th 
wars. Fool fool every man’s at war who's . 
hungry and hunted whether lat 
in Omaha or Tokyo here they come. Here th 
they come. Look out 
they mean business they mean an end to standing bu 


in rain waiting for freights out of 
Toledo and Detroit. Did we ever make 
a town? a porterhouse? we were always just 
this side of getting anything 
or anywhere... 
a hundred million of us coming 
up those stairs in Spain in Mexico in India 
millions ready 
to break the back of this muddle-born world 


For the revolutionary the outcome is certain. Here we have 
the Marxian version of early Christian apocalyptic with its 
imminent and predestined triumph. This is what “all Time | “ 
has willed.” ke 
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Do watch! do wait! the season nears its grain 
A le 4 lor P . 
And what is under way 


starts wheels going worlds growing 
and any man can live on earth when we're through 
with it. 

To be of the pioneers in this revolutionary procedure is to 
meet the truncheons of the police, mid-western jails, tear gas 
and riot guns. The usual foreshortening of the interim between 
us and the Millennium means that the crisis is imminent and 
that one lives in the anticipation of martyrdom. Yet without 
sentimentality. 

We will no martyrs or legends 
We can’t get there by taxi-cab or sentiment 
Nevertheless, there is a sense of vocation which gives significance 
to the role of those that go forward to barrage and barricade: 
they are conquerors cf time and men.” Their hardihood is re- 
lated to the conditions of life of the workers. As a result of 
the long underworld existence they have not only the bodies 
but the tempering and the abandonment to be invincible. 
we're not pretty we're as ugly as hell coming out of the holes 
they dug for us to live in we're proud of our hardness 
we've been picked to live because we could not die 
they could not kill us even when our own were turned 
against us they cannot make a dent in the iron faces 
we've grown in the cellar of the world we've got 
no pretty job to do we are the ugly logic whose beautiful 
bones shall be the frame of all the body of wonder 
which we can never know. 

The single-mindedness is reinforced by a mystical sense of 
community with comrades throughout the world who suffer or 
die, whether famous martyrs like Lauro de Bosis or the un- 


wi 
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known. The resolute mood is maintained not by “words or tes 
dying themes Of flag or wooden guns”: they are bu 
a legion whose skill in 


Is best put forth by order of a public bond j 
In blood we've lost on every field of earth and sea | 


an 
And this vocation and solidarity in deprivation and crisis is one “al 
of elation, as the same poem says, 
our country is the careless star in man. sta 
This theme is best brought out in the account of an execution, - 
Joe Hill Listens to the Praying. While the chaplain prays, and = 
while the rifles are prepared, the mind of the condemned goes "7 
back to the dramatic hours of the social struggle in which he _ 

has taken part, various indomitable if forlorn apostles of the 
cause, the casual laborer’s life, the “bumming” over the great = 
, ; j 
west in mid-summer, the bounty and freshness of earth to these = 
free spirits that had taken their lives in their hands, the epic of 
incidents of strike and court-room, whose epic character had - 
all the more moving quality for the unequal odds and the Main fo 
Street setting. . 
m 
The homeless, the drifters, but, our songs e 
had hair and blood on them. am 
There are no soap boxes in the sky ta 
We won't eat pie, now, or ever m 
when we die, - 
but Joe a 
We had something they didn’t have ; 
our love for these States . 
was real and deep... f 
Let them burn us, hang us, shoot us, “ 

Joe Hill, 

For at the last we had what it takes ) 
to make songs with. b 
It is a most important and a very delicate task to analyze kc 
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> Of | the social judgments that underlie such rebellion. One cannot 

but respond to the passionate aspirations that voice themselves 

in it. The devotion to what until now at least has been a for- 

| lorn hope in this country is a rebuke to the orthodox in church 

| and state, so inclined to rest on their oars even in times of 

= evident social distress. The aspects of our American order that 

a worker like Patchen meets are often such as to make under- 

standable the absoluteness of his verdict. We must recognize, 

rion. moreover, that where citadels of entrenched and arbitrary power 

and establish themselves—and they establish themselves in all orders 

goes —the play of social forces cannot but lead to such crises and 

1 he overturns as he envisages. 

the Precise estimates, however, of the good and bad of social 

reat institutions and forces are not easy. In particular, our supposed 

hese disinterested indignation is often complicated by hidden motives 

epic of a personal kind. The wisdom of such social judgments and 

had such class aversion is only proportional to the amount of love 

Main | for mankind that the critic brings to them. Otherwise he is 

only making an obscure series of transferences of personal trau- 

mas to an imagined social order, and is moving in illusions and 

fictions. We do not mean that an ideal critic or artist should 

| take a remote and inactive view of the social order, but that 

there are few Isaiahs or Lincolns who may permit themselves 

a dogmatic view or the right to hate or the license of wither- 

ing denunciation. The pure fire of zeal is too mixed with the 

fumes of bitterness in all of us. It is notable that at a number 

of points in Before the Brave Patchen shows himself disabused 

| of any over-simple assignment of right and wrong in the issue 

| between the classes, and that a plea for solution in terms of 
alyze | love rather than violence recurs. 
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First Will & Testament gives us even more evidence of the 
same kind. The first book was concerned with the class strug- 


gle on orthodox lines. In this new volume Patchen is still occu- | 


pied with the old and the new order, but the protagonists have 


evolved. The enemy is now communi-fascism, the big shots, 


the hob-nailed boots, the “herders,” anywhere. The worker is 
still the other protagonist: 

Don’t fight their war! 

Workers have only one enemy 
But the new book evokes the workers in a very inclusive sense 
The victims are not the proletariat strictly but all the lost and 
the sick and the hunted of the earth. The mood is anger: 

tell me of conquest, 
Tell me how the blacks tugged your fat around 


I don’t want to hear it. 


Or, 


let them 
Bring on their cannon and iron sugar, brother, for all the flags 
In all the world won't make a fatherland out of a butcher shop 
And the guy who tries to tell the clock what time it is, will 
Walk right up to capitalism and start bleating about Democracy 


But the mood is also compassion, and compassion for all kinds 


Her hair went over us praying here all of us not the least 

Nor the greatest not the pure alone but those who are most bent 

On murder the evil more than the good over the lost and the hunted 

Over the gambler and the bitch followed by the whole human pack. 
In this book, moreover, the phase of the struggle is a later one 
It is no longer “the nasty waiting . a civil war in perfect 
check.” This phase is that of war itself, and most of the images 
are taken from it: 


I should like to pray now if I can stay out of a trench to do it 
There are poems on personal topics in the book. In Mem- 
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the ory of Kathleen is superb. But most of the poems are con- 
rug- | cerned with the themes above mentioned. If there is a limita- 
ccu- | tion in scope it lies here: that Patchen powerfully presents the 
rave roles of victim and bully, but rarely adds the further reflection 
ots, | that some poets bring to their inquiry into evil. Jeffers can 
© is say of both victim and bully: 


The man who'd not be seduced, not in hot youth, 


By the angel of fools, million-worshipped success 
Has humbled himself to beg pleasure 
Whoever has discerned the vanity of water will desire wind. 
nse And Yeats, speaking of both parties to the Irish civil war and 
and implicitly of all our modern world: 
We had fed the heart on fantasies, 
The heart’s grown brutal from the fare 
More substance in our enmities 
Than in our love. 


The technique of Patchen’s second book is of extraordinary 
interest. The variety of devices, dramatic formulas, masks and 


p tones that he adopts are not only unparalleled at many points 
but they are highly fitting expressions of his themes. The poems 
P present, one may say, hundreds of excerpts from the sardonic 
nds or raging monologues of men of our time. (A character in one 
of the farce poems says: “I hear things talking in my head. . 
aed I swear that there are people in my head.”) We are eaves- 
ck. | droppers on private horrors, maledictions, deliriums. We hear 
one | snatches of their convulsive reveries, phrases from trench or 
rfect barricade, oaths or obscenities from brothel or sanitarium, defi- 
ages ances and blasphemies trom concentration camps. The book is 
written in quick-lime and lava. 
it. | This isn’t a poem. This is a sob and a death-rattle. 
hem- Amos N. Wilder 
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REVIEWS 
INTO THE WORLD 


Another Time: Poems, by W.H. Auden. Random House 
SEEM to see Auden in the wilderness again, wondering whom 
he should talk to. There is a lot of clever stuff here, some 

of it thoughtful, some of it lighthearted, some of it sad, some 

of it thrown at us with a half-doubtful air of superior wisdom; 
but the bard who was beginning to take such a satisfactory shape 
and we are left with tantalizing fragments. And what is to 
be said about tantalizing fragments? Well, we needn't be alto- 
gether stumped. We can point out that Mr. Auden has now 
settled in America, and that the man who began his poetical 
career by asking, in several ways, What do you think about 

England, this country of ours where nobody is well? has now to 

extend his gaze, ask other questions, find a new eminence from 

which to observe his fellows. Give me a place to stand, the 

Greek philosopher said, and I shall move the earth. Auden may 

have found his new pow sto as a man, but he doesn’t seem to 

have altogether done so as a poet. And this is not surprising 

Like most of us in these days of crumbling civilizations, to un- 

derstand what is wrong, and what he wants, he has to look 

beyond one country to the world. No longer are the English 

Public School and similar phenomena adequate sources of sym- 

bols; he must find more drastic and more universal kinds of 

statement. In changing his status from citizen of Britain to 
citizen of the World (and I think it is this, not simply U. $ 
citizen) his progress as a poet is held up while he finds his new 
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papers. And this is not easy. It took Auden quite a long time 
to clarify his position as the poet looking at England; it is nat- 
ural that it should take him longer to find a satisfactory way 
of contemplating a larger and a more horrible domain. 

Is this, then, the transition? Is the amount of competent 
but trivial verse here the result of Auden’s marking time while 
he looks for a hillock or cleans his glasses? As he has nicely 
put it, in perhaps another connection: 


All mankind, I fancy, 
When anticipating 
Anything exciting 

Like a rendez-vous, 


Occupy the time in 

Purely random thinking, 

For when love is waiting 
Logic will not do 


So I pass the time, dear, 

Till I see you, writing 

Down whatever nonsense 
Comes into my head 


We may not be meant to interpret the “you” of this poem as 
the new vantage-point—indeed, it is pretty certain that we are 
not—but it is a fine unconscious analogy. 

There are some fine poems in the volume—the one beginning 
‘Wrapped in a yielding air,” which is technically very accom- 
plished and shows an exciting vein of poetic speculation; School- 
children, which has the impressiveness of diction so conspicuous 
in his last volume; the lovely singing lyric “Lay your sleeping 
head, my love,” which one is glad to see now collected (why 
can't he do more like this?); the simple but highly effective 
‘As I walked out one evening”; and a lot of the lighter poems 
are amusing (though there are many musical comedy librettists 


who could do at least as well). But the more ambitious pieces 
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are never quite satisfactory. Spain we have seen before, and 
here it is again with some minor alterations. I can’t make up 
my mind about the poem. It has dignity and power, but lacks 
the final integration that fuses the separate images into a vivid 
and moving poetic whole. It is somehow unstuck. The faults 
of the other more serious poems in the volume are different 
In the first place, what in God's name is Auden—who can handle 
language like a magician when he wants to—doing with so many 
flabby rhythms? Listen: 


And went across each morning to an office 
As though his occupation were another island 


And still all over Europe stood the horrible nurses 
Itching to boil their children. Only his verses 
Perhaps could stop them: He must go on working 


Steep roads, a tunnel through the downs are the approaches; 
A ruined pharos overlooks a constructed bay 


Each group of lines is from a different poem, and this kind of 
flabbiness is all over the book. Is it carelessness, or a new sub- 
tlety that is beyond my ear? 

There are quite a few fairly clever but not very impressive 
poems, written, as it seems, with nonchalant ability, such as the 
one on A. E. Housman. The Edward Lear poem is more strik- 
ing, but again Auden seems more interested in shouting a bright 
idea at the reader than in writing well-dimensioned verse. Of 
the longer poems in the first section, “It’s farewell to the draw- 
ing-room’s civilized cry” has points, but it never seems to light 
up like so many of the poems (e.g. No. XXX) of the previous 
volume; it lacks the power to compel and to move, and the 
fault is not in the thought but in the expression. This is true, 
I think, of the poems on Melville, on Pascal and on Voltaire, 
though each has demonstrable merits. But we have learned to 
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expect more than demonstrable merits from Auden. Of the 
Occasional Poems (the third and final section of the volume) 
I liked the one on Toller best, but even here there were por- 
tions where the reader’s emotion had to lend a hand to carry 
the poem over a bumpy part of the track. And the Yeats poem, 
though very fine in parts, contains too many lost statements. 
For the moment at least Auden’s power of integration—the ulkti- 
mate and supreme power of the poet—has failed. The con- 
cluding marriage ode is finely conceived but too brittle in expres- 
sion; it tinkles where it should give out an organ sound. The 
poem in memory of Freud is perhaps the most stable in ex- 
pression as well as conception of the six in the third group, 
yet for some dim reason I hesitate to say that it is the best. 

If my whole view of Auden’s development is right, this vol- 
ume of poems can on the whole be best summed up in the good 
old French phrase “reculer pour mieux sauter.” It is certainly 
not as good as his last, yei it has (I feel, and we all hope) more 


romise. ; : 
P David Daiches 


FOR A WIDER AUDIENCE 


America Was Promises, by Archibald MacLeish. Duell, Sloan, & 

Pearce, Inc. 

In the development of any considerable poet, there comes a 
point when, to insure progress and growth, he must either de- 
liberately destroy aspects of his earlier method and ideology, or 
be forced to rework, in new combinations, old rhythms and 
phrases as well as old attitudes. Archibald MacLeish, if the evi- 
dence in this latest poem is valid, has been forced into the 
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latter position. Certainly, all that is said in this poem he has 





sin 
said before with more strength of implication and with greater 
creative vision. Perhaps, in his determination to continue t spe 
write in accents of public speech, Mr. MacLeish has conscious ese 
chosen the more obvious image, the more blatant rhythm. Per- 
haps those lines which seem such caricatures of MacLeishian Th 
statement: * 
Drank in public: went to bed in public 
Patronized the arts in public: pall’d with si 
Public authors public beauties: posed in m: 
Public postures for the public page M 
are a deliberate display of tricks for a wider, uninitiated audi 
ence. If this is true, we may at least understand his retreat = 
If it is not, the passage must be but a prime indication of 
lagging sense of proportion. Whatever his purpose, a long 
familiar repertoire comes tumbling out of the hat. The constant 
reader is confused with echoes from older works in turns of as 
phrases, landscapes with the same sibilant trees, sudden, unusual 
punctuations. Even the few once clarion-bright messages are n 
ineffectually underlined. p 
The poem as a whole is simply an exhortation to the dem a 
cratic American people to “take” the promises that have been d 
theirs since the coming of the founding fathers. Camera-like k 
the poet moves across the past of great men and waiting, end 
less country. Simultaneous with insights into the mind and cir | t 
cumstance of early America, the degradation of the democratic | | 
ideal is traced from the words of Jefferson to those of “the | 
coarse ambitious priest” and those “who speak with gunstocks 
at the doors.” The swing and purpose of the past is evoked; | 
the withered and neurotic present is chastised. It is “The Aris- , 


tocracy of Wealth and Talents” who are named for guilt, while 
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has simpler men, “Companions of leaves: of the sun: of the slow 
~— evenings,” are addressed as brothers. Finally, in an appeal made 
: speciously forceful only by an almost hysterical use of exclama- 
us tion points, the poet cries to the disparate nation 

Per: O believe this! 

— This naiveté of statement, this oversimplification of political 
ideas, constitute the ultimate failure here. How the people are 
to “take” the promises they have rightfully inherited is nowhere 
made clear. If we are to believe stronger statements in Mr. 
MacLeish’s earlier attempts at public speech, the way might be 

adi. a revolutionary one. Here the implication is not as direct, unless 

peas we are to interpret the unsatisfactory 

ns take them 

ong Brutally 

; With love but 

ram Take them 

Ol as an inflammatory passage. 

sual Yet in spite of the many instances of emotion imperfectly 

are met, Mr. MacLeish’s honesty and sincerity manage to hold the 
poem together and fuse it with the beauty of a simple faith in 

no a great idea. He has not altogether lost the felicity of ca- 
cen dence, the peculiar and resourceful faculty for translating native 


beauty that has marked all his work. More important among 





the virtues of the poem is the fact that it belongs in the tradi- 





Cif- tion begun with Public Speech, and continued with Fall of the 
AtIC City, and Air Rai This would indicate that the poet is mov- 
the ing away from the suspect faddism that has marked the progres- 
cks sion of his many books. Whether Archibald MacLeish may 
3 : ; 
Cd, ever truly become a poet of the peo} le it is too early to say, 
ris vet his ed and healthy identifica L acemanitieticns 

t his continued and healthy identification with progressive 
aile elements in politics, as well as in the larger realms of human 
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feeling, may well lead to that development. Above all, it is 
heartening to find that the man whose work has followed, as 
notes on a margin, the course of the major poetic attempts of 
his time, has at last apparently found root and inspiration in 
the vital contemporary struggle of the common man 


John Malcolm Brinnin 





LLOYD FRANKENBERG’S POEMS 


| Alt 

The Red Kite, by Lloyd Frankenberg. Farrar and Rinehart. | ject 
Mr. Frankenberg’s verse is wide-eyed and wise both in its | | Laz, 
music and in its philosophy; it is melodic and naive, even and | poet 
innocent: temp 
The rain goes searching lock and stock strap 

For a dry spot to rest its feet, : 

The wind is in without a knock 

And out and down the street thi 

At once both perceptive and dream-like: na 
The water lifts its arms dreaming of spars come 
or as confiding as an earnest child: of st 
The sea-wall goes to show you can cut water hum 
If the volume as a whole lacks brilliance, it possesses solid- disti 
ity, with fine edges here and there: in li 
Laughs, with teeth against his own latir 


Asking, am I always fair? 

Will you always care? 
Close with him day to day | 
Little dare by little dare | Or 
Death has quite undone his hair | 
Quite has kissed his lips away. 


This poet possesses a change-of-pace also unusual in a first 


volume. He ranges from transparent lucidity to detail remi- | ‘ 
niscent of Hopkins: | wit 
anc 
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Lloyd Frankenberg’s Poems 


builds promontories, houses lakes, holds out 
mirages of itself, erects straw cliffs 
hurdled with ease; 

or lolling all its length 
coiled and niled, in coat of mail tilts evil 
complete with scale and hiss, smitten to sculpture, 
to iron | , to flame, to birds flying 
in and out of fluted, spandreled, spired 
buildings out of all time swaying, crumpling 
in scaffoldings of spray. 





Although Mr. Frankenberg moves easily from subject to sub- 


ject and meter to meter, it is not until the long final poem, 





| Lazarus, that he appears something more than one more minor 
poet. Here he first makes Lazarus a concrete character, a con- 
temporary sort whom we can picture hanging onto a street car 
strap or buying Kitchen Klenzer in the corner grocery— 
I am a man like any one of you 

—then somehow, and suddenly, shades in the feel of the grave 
and the face of death and the smell of the graveclothes just 
come from the grave. Though he walks by night with the world 
of shadows behind his head, Lazarus remains understandable in 
human terms. The poet implies that death is no phenomenon 
distinct from life but is one of the faces of living, existing only 
in life and for the living. Lazarus becomes the vehicle for trans- 
lating those aspects of life which are equally aspects of dying— 


No night is ever dark enough. No day 
But has its Jacob’s Ladders into night 


Or as in the refrain 


All things continue through the night except 
The unremembering self until it wake 


He uses Lazarus to express his concern with life as well as 
with death: the risen Lazarus sees the world as something new 


and strange, as something he had forgotten or had taken too 
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long for granted. He sees it through a child’s eyes and throug 
the poet’s, and the poet sees through his. Yet Lazarus com 
from the grave is a more bitter man than his master, and 
doubting one: 

He has robbed many graves (and he robbed mine) 

But he has not cheated the earth of a single skull 
His cynicism becomes that of the money-changers 

Who am I, God? 

That I should change the order of things? 
Finally: 

And these my eyes that have been starred with tears 

so that the stars of heaven swam therein 

and the sun a great gold drop of glimmering fire 


these eyes that have searched long into the dark 
and found an equal sightlessness in light 


they shall be blinder than two moons to peer 
the reaches of the underworld and strain 
to catch some glimpse of heaven through the earth 


This should please philosophers. As the conclusion will please 
only poets: 
Silence will be the truth 


Nelson Algren 


LYRIC AND NARRATIVI 


Strange Dimension, by Florence Dickinson Stearns. Putnam's 
Scarlet Anne, by Theda Kenyon. Doubleday, Doran 


The first poem in Mrs. Stearns’ book is called Chart, and | 
should like to quote it in full, because it is one of the best she 


has written, and because it sets the keynote for the rest and f 
her philosophy of life: 


Diagram stars if you will 
Reckon some platinum moon 
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Lyric and Narrative 


No angle can compass the thrill 
Of a mocking bird’s tune. 


There are stars in the soul of a man 
A telescope never can follow 

No circle can better the plan 

Of the nest in the willow. 


The green perpendicular ris: 

To the curve of a rose 

Is as great as the figured surprise 
A micrometer shows 


A lens may be had for its hire 

And the stars will reply, 

But degrees cannot measure the fire 
In a personal sky. 

Mrs. Stearns’ personal sky includes an interest in pretty nearly 
everything under the sun—she is as deeply absorbed in the 
mocking bird’s tune for its own sake as for what it may mean 
to the man or woman who hears it. She is a Georgian by birth, 

Virginian by adoption (though no professional Southerner, 
her Ode to Richmond is another of her most successful pieces), 
1 relative of Emily Dickinson; she has been a newspaper woman, 
the advertising manager of a corporation in New York City, a 


f poetry at William and Mary College Extension. She 


teacher o 

one feels from reading her work—lively, human, and charm 
ing: all of her poems are all of those things 

Technically, she uses conventional forms, which she has mas- 
tered thoroughly enough to be able to turn to unconventional 
uses; and even her more sentimental moods are saved from 
sentimentality by a pleasing touch of dry wit. Her subjects 
are the subjects of all lyric poets, Nature and Love (are there 
any others? and do we not often feel that the second is included 
in the first? ); but “Strange Dimension” is set apart from the 


vast number of slim volumes on similar themes by two virtues 
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thyt 

the author’s easy use of her medium and the completeness with sn 
which she has managed to convey the animation of her person- _ 
ality into her verse. = 

This reader feels bound to confess that he had never heard of | 7” 
Anne Hutchinson, the heroine of Theda Kenyon’s novel in verse ch 
After finishing Scarlet Anne he consulted the Britannica and 
gained a clearer, if more prosaic, idea of the valiant and uncom- 
promising woman, who came to the new-founded colony of 
Massachusetts early in the seventeenth century with her husband, 
a dissenting minister; became involved in the famous Antinomian I 
Heresy; fought nobly against the smothering weight of tradition - 
and fanatical adherence to old beliefs that had caused her to leave ha 
her English home; and perished at last in the wilderness, mur- ible 
dered by the Indians who understood her as little as the members 
of the colony that had driven her out as a witch. 

Here is certainly a dramatic subject for a novel, one peculiarly 
American in theme as well as in background; and Anne Hutch 
inson, though she lived three hundred years ago, is a heroine 
after the modern heart—restless, fearless, an imaginative indi En 
vidualist, born out of the proper time and place. Miss Kenyon 
sees Anne plainly, and describes her convincingly, as, indeed, 
she also describes the other characters in the story. Therefore it 
is a pity that she has chosen to write her book in such a way - 
that the reader’s interest is but feebly ensnared, falters fitfully hn 
all too often, and escapes forever long before the tragic con- a 
clusion is reached. Pe 

One hesitates to say that Scarlet Anne should have been done ee 

gr 


in prose; for it might have made a very good poetic novel 
Miss Kenyon has told her tale in a jumble of varying styles and 
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Lyric and Narrative 


thythms, including numerous more-or-less lyric intermezzos, 
songs, and other rhymed passages, some of which are rather 
moving. But the body of the novel consists of blank verse of 
the peculiarly ugly and limping sort which characterizes most 
modern attempts in this form. It bumps along, page after page, 
through lines like these 

Winthrop has a theory that King Charles 

Is so far removed from the actual conditions 

In this his Colony that it is best 

Not to disturb the royal rest with our troubles 

In fact—he is very considerate of the King; 
And always entirely respectful in mentioning him. 





Not all of Scarlet Anne is so drearily pedestrian as this, but 
a great deal of it is. On the other hand, it is only fair to state 
that the publishers declare Miss Kenyon’s work has “the irresist- 
ible surge and movement of martial music 

Arthur Meeker, Jr. 


AMPION, MUSICAL POET 





England’s Musical Poet, Thomas Campion, by Miles Merwin 

Kastendieck. Oxford University Press 

To one who knows the present state of music in England 
it may be a little surprising to realize that the English were 
once the most musical people in Europe. In his scholarly and 
lucid study of Thomas Campion, Dr. Kastendieck offers a sym- 
pathetic portrait of an artist who represents both the high im 
portance of music in the Elizabethan period and the near rela- 
tion which the music of the time had to lyric poetry. The 


great age of lyric poetry, the Elizabethan period, was also the 
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great age of music in England. In the work of Thomas Cam- 
pion, as Dr. Kastendieck presents it, the two arts arrived at a 
mutuality of inspiration from which both have subsequently 
departed. 

The modern conception of song, Kastendieck says, differs rad- 
ically from the Elizabethan view. Since Schubert, who developed 
the art-song as opposed to the lyric, the accompaniment has 
dominated both voice and melody. Mendelssohn and Liszt made 
the song virtually independent of words. Finally, as Kasten- 
dieck observes, the voice element has become a mere recitation 
of words to a separate orchestral work, as in Deems Taylor's 
music for Alfred Noyes’ poem, The Highwayman 

In the Elizabethan song, however, words and music are com 
plementary. The song writers of the time believed in tonal 
equivalence; as Campion says in the preface to his Two Booke 
of Ayres, “I haue aymed chiefely to couple my Words and Notes 
louingly together . . .”. The result of this coupling was the 
Elizabethan “ayre,” which Dr. Kastendieck views as a definite 
art form and which Campion did most to establish 

It was Campion’s Book of Ayres, written with Philip Rosse- 
ter, which definitely changed the fashion in lyrics from the 
madrigal or part-song to the air or solo-song. Previously, as in 
the book of songs by the famous lutanist John Dowland in 
1597, the air had kept a part-song arrangement, though Dow- 
land gave most emphasis to the upper voice. The Rosseter- 


Campion book, as Kastendieck says, established the air “in its 
pure form of a solo melody with lute accompaniment 
By 1619 Campion had published three more books of airs 


and had won a reputation as an author of masks second only 
to Ben Jonson. In the field of criticism, he had written twe 
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m- important treatises, one on the art of poetry and one on the 
a kindred art of music 
tly Born three years after Shakespeare, Campion had a career 
typical of the age. As the son of well-to-do parents, he spent 
id- several years in residence at Cambridge, where he may have 
ed acquired the classical tastes reflected in his Observations in the 
Art of English Poesie. By 1586, Campion had joined the set 
de of young art-enthusiasts who frequented Gray’s Inn for the 
- | ostensible study of law. Like most men in the fashion, he wrote 
on poems in Latin and English. His first publication, in 1595, was 
t's | a collection of Latin poems, though English poems of his had 
been pirated as early as 1591. 
m- Some time after the Gray's Inn period, Campion undertook 
nal the study of medicine—where or definitely when, scholars do 
ke not know. It is known, however, that Campion practiced medi- 
tes cine and achieved a certain eminence as a physician, thus becom- 
he ing the master of a third art. Through his connections with 


it€ | persons involved in the sordid Overbury murder case, Cam- 
pion was examined but seems not to have been implicated. He 


se- died in 1620 


he Dr. Kastendieck has important chapters on the nature of 
in ‘lizabethan music and its differences from later forms. The 
in chief difference, he says, is in the relative influence of rhythm, 
W- melody, and harmony. In modern music, harmony is dominant, 
er- but in Elizabethan practice it was only incidental, while rhythm 


Its and melody prevailed. The Elizabethan form was largely based 


upon the needs and capacities of the voice; and thus the lyric 


Irs song was the most typical music of the period 

] . , . , 

ny On the general relation of music to poetry, Kastendieck’s book 
wi should be of interest to students of both arts. In his emphasis 
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upon the fact that the Elizabethan lyric, the prototype of the pri 
‘ — = , rev 
English lyric in general, was conditioned by music, the author wt 
makes a point often ignored by critics. Through his study of = 
° ° ° ° ° ) 
Campion, Dr. Kastendieck believes that in the work of the poet- i 
musician “words and music were usually composed spontaneously wi 
; “a ‘ : ea : th 
and simultaneously,” a practice of much significance for the al 
interpretation of the Elizabethan lyric and for the large and sh 
; a.” ee , , Sti 
important class of poetry to which this form has given rise. 
- : I 
Thomas Howell;| © 
pu 
} 

( 
= . ‘ a Wi 
NEWS NOTES = 
Sp 
HE NEWS of Edwin Markham’s death, which occurred on March 7th to 
at the age of eighty-seven, probably caused a good many of ust C 
reread The Man With the Hoe and to realize, all over again, what an tu 
impressive poem it is. Its popularity is an interesting phenomenon— R 

largely sentimental, perhaps: the tribute of a vague social ardor which 
never went very deep, and still doesn’t go very deep, into our thought and ar 
conduct. But this in no way affects the validity of the poem. The best } ni 
proof of its merit is the fact that, for all the mock piety surrounding it W 
and exploiting it, it has never come to look cheap or silly. It is as stir- s¢ 
ring today as it ever was, and still seems to be what someone called it D 
when it was first published: “the battle cry of the next thousand years V 
The funeral services for Markham were held before a large congregation SS 

in All Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, on March 10th. The burial 
will be at Los Angeles, beside his wife’s grave. Among the messages A 


from poets which were read at the funeral was a letter from Edgar Lee 
Masters, who wrote: “He was wholly American in the best tradition, in 
the Emerson manner, full of high seriousness, which put him so much st 
in contrast with clever innovators, with crackling thorns under the pot 
I saw him but once when we talked. It was in Chicago about 1918, with 
Harriet Monroe present. Even then he seemed old—but how vital and 
alert he was, how responsive to everything!” 


> U7 


Stanford University offers again this year the Maxwell Anderson Award i 
for Verse Drama, carrying two hundred dollars and a guaranty of a 
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the production at Stanford. The prize is not intended to encourage the 

revival of traditional forms, but “to stimulate vigorous modern drama in a 
thor verse derived from natural cadences of contemporary speech.” Orson 
v of Welles will be the final judg ze, and the closing date for entry is May Ist. 


This and three other awards (for prose comedy, dramatic criticism, and 
dramatic sketches) are features of an annual competition “in connection 
usly with a summer of studies and productions in early and modern comedy”— 
‘ the general aim being to encourage a national theatre and to give an 


OET- 














the audience to new playwrights and critics. Manuscripts and inquiries 
and should be addressed to Proctor for Drama Awards, English Department, 
3 Stanford University, California. 
e. — Laughlin, editor of New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., announces 
vell that he is preparing an anthology of Five Youn re erican Poets, to be 
published in the fall, and that “a place is open in the volume for a ‘young 
woman poet who has not yet published a book. 
} A competitive scholarship for summer study in writing under Sidney 
Cox is again announced by the trustees of the Cummington School. It 
will provide tuition and living expenses for ten weeks. Those who wish 
to enter should file applications before May Ist, but should not send 
specimens of their work until notified to do so. The competition is open 
2 7th to men and women who have completed secondary school, who have done 
us tC considerable serious writing,” and who cannot finance their study without 
at an full aid. Application blanks and instructions may be obtained from the 
on— egistr Cummington School, Cummington, Mass 
vhich ter Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Ill., is sponsoring its sixth 
t and annual scholarship competition in the fine arts. Poetry is one of the 
best nine fields in which scholarships of two hundred to four hundred dollars 
ng it will be awarded Young women high school students (juniors and 
stir- seniors) of all communities are invited to apply. Tryouts will be held 
ed it by faculty members in Chicago on Saturday, April 20th, and Saturday, 
-ars May 4th. The third and final competition will be held at the college on 
ation Saturday, May 18th 
urial An interesting recent event at Frances Shimer was the presentation of 
sages bald MacLeish’s Land of the Free as a drama. It was played against 
- Lee a bare brick backstage wall, by actors dressed in overalls and work clothes 
n. in —a chorus of eleven reciting the major portion of the poem, with 
much soloists carrying certain lines. The adaptation was made by Lawrence 
pot Carra, director of dramatics at the college 
with Four more poets’ readings have been scheduled in the excellent series 
and given at the Poetry Center of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 92nd 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City: April 8th, Oscar Williams; 
April 17th, Marianne Moore; May 6th, Denis Devlin, the young Irish poet 
who recently came to New York; and May 22nd, Norman Macleod, who 
ward is director of the Poetry Center. A number of other poets, most of them 
y of also contributors to POETRY, have given readings. In May the Center 
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will issue an anthology, under the title Calendar, of poems written by 
those who have appeared on the programs. It will be published by the 
Prairie Press. 

Pilgrim’s Progress: The date of the Harriet Monroe broadcast in the 
“Pilgrimage of Poetry” series has been changed again, this time to April 
14th, at 1:00 p.m. EST 

That scourge and guardian of mores, The New Yorker, has just thrown 
down a gauntlet to the whole tribe of poets. Commenting in its first- 
page notes on the finals of the Golden Gloves competition, this fea arless 
journal reports that among the contestants were “chefs, valets, porters, 
truck-drivers, Western Union messengers,” also “a Mecece ng a landscape 
architect, a tap-dancer, and a man at work on a Ph. D. thesis,” and con- 
cludes: “We were a little disappointed to find no poets entered. If a 
poet is any good he is completely in tune with his time. Walt Whitman 
would have been right in there, slugging it out with a landscape architect 
or a beautician. The trouble with poetry today is that it is too effete and 
disassociated. As far as we know, Stephen Vincent Benét wasn’t even 
interested enough to get up and go to the Garden.” 

We suspect and hope that there have already been painful consequences 
To begin with, it is possible to scent a bard in that beautician. Wh ho 
knows how many poets—contributors of POETRY or even The New Yorker 
—were in there mixing it up under noms de guerre? In an editorial on 
“Office Visitors” in these pages for September 1935, Harriet Monroe 
recalled: “A champion prize-fighter, in oe a long narrative about 
taking his friend’s girl for a drive and a glass of soda (no tragedy in- 
volved ), asked for secrecy on cshiiatilain 4 as “his professional friends might 
laugh at his achieving poetic fame.” This, of course, was a professi¢ 
boxer who dallied with poetry; but conversely it is reasonable to suppose 
that certain poets may go in for a little slugging in their dull moments, 
on amateur nights. And what makes The New Yorker think that it 
would recognize Mr. Benét, or any other poet, in fighting apparel? 





NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ELDER OLSON, of Chicago, has appeared often in POETRY and 
received our Guarantors Prize. He is the author of a book of verse, 
Thing of Sorrow, and has completed a new book-length sequence of poems, 
The Cock of Heaven, to be published soon by the Macmillan Company. He 
is a member of the English faculty at Armour Tech 

WILLARD MAAS, of New York, is the author of two bo oks of poems 
Fire Testament and Concerning the Young. He was awarded the Guaran- 
tors Prize in 1938. Recently he has been working on the soundtrack for 
a poetic documentary film. 
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Notes 


H. B. MALLALIEU, a young English poet resident in London, was 
introduced to our readers two years ago and was awarded the Harriet 
Mo ynroe Memorial Prize in 1939. He writes: “I am not at all enthusiastic 
shout this war, but I suppose I shall have to join in it when I’m called 
I expect that will be about May.” 

LANGSTON HUGHES, the distinguished Negro poet, has contributed to 
POE TRY since 1926 and is the author of several books of verse and fiction, 
including The We Blue Fine Clothes to the Jew, Not Wi thout 
Laughter, etc. 

EUGENE JOLAS, now resident in New York, is the founder and editor 
of Transition, and has published widely in magazines 

GLADYS CAMPBELL first appeared here in 1927, and has contributed 
poems to The Dial and other magazines. She is on the college faculty of 
the University of Chicago, where she was one of the founders of the 
Poetry Club and first editor of The Forge 

JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN, of Baltimore, has contributed often to POETRY 
and other magazines, and is now president of the Poetry Society of Mary- 
land. A new book of her poems, Let Each Man Remember, will be 
published this month 

CHARLES HENRI FORD, now living in Norwalk, Conn., is the author of 


2 book of poems, The Garden of Disorder. A new collection of his work, 















The Overturned Lake, will soon be published by New Directions. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS, of Richmond, Va., has contributed to 
ny magazines end the author of a recent book of poems, Strange 
HOWARD BLAKE was born in Wollaston, Mass., in 1907 and now lives 

in Boston. He is the author of a bock of poems, Prolegomena to An) 

Future Poetry. 

WILLIAM EMPSON, the well-known English writer, is the author of 

Poem Faber & Faber) and of two critical volumes, Seven Types of 

Ambiguity and English storal Poet? 





The following three poets make their first appearance here 

WILLIAM JUSTEMA was born in 1905 in Chicago but has lived most}; 
in California. He is interested equally in writing and painting, and ha 
exhibited successfully as a painter. He is now in New York, working on 
decorative design and writing a novel. 

JEANNE MCGAHEY was born in 1906 on the Oregon coast 
lives in Berkeley, Calif. She has contributed to The New Republic _ 
1934 won the Emily Chamberlain Cook prize for poetry at the Un 
versity of California. She is a member of the poetry group directed ~ 

Lawrence Hart in San Francisco. 

LII TYNG KWEI is a native of Peiping and a student at the National 
University of Peking, which was evacuated to Kuming in 1938, “as 
soon as the Double Seventh Accident began to fall He has contributed 
to magazines published in China 
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All but the first of this month’s prose contributors have appeared 
previously: 

AMOS N. WILDER, of Newton Centre, Mass., will publish through 
Harpers next month a critical study, Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry 
He is a brother of Thornton and Charlotte Wilder CHARLES HANSON 
TOWNE, the distinguished New York writer and editor, is an old friend 
of Edwin Markham. DAVID DA!ICHES, of the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty, is the author of a recent book of criticism, The Novel and the 
Modern World. He has appeared several times as poet and critic. JOHN 
MALCOLM BRINNIN, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has contributed poems and 
criticism to magazines, and last year received our Jeannette Sewell Davis 
Prize. ARTHUR MEEKER, JR., of Chicago, is the author of several novels, 
the most recent being Sacrifice to the Graces. THOMAS HOWELLS has 
appeared several times with poems and criticism. He is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and is now on the faculty of Whitman College. 
NELSON ALGREN, of Chicago, is a member of the New Anvil staff, and 
the author of a novel, Somebody in Boots 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. Henry Holt & Co 
Elbow Room, by Oliver St. John Gogarty. Cuala Press, Dublin 
Poems, by Roy Fuller. Fortune Press, London 
Poems, by Glyn Jones. Fortune Press 
38 Poems, by Henry Treece. Fortune Press. 
Now There Is Beauty and Other Poems, by Sister M. Therese. Macmillan 


Co. 
Woven of the Sky, by Sister Miriam. Macmillan Co. 
Renewal, by Pearl Hogrefe. Prairie Press, Muscatine, Ia. 
Selected Poems, by Dallas Kenmare. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 
No Special Pleading, by Mary Ballard Duryee. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Through the Emerald, by Marjorie Sanborn. Mosher Press 
Rus, by E. M. Almedingen. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Marguerite, by Rae S. Neely. Univ. of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. 
Heaven’s Gold Rings, by H. M. Ratliff, Jr., Ace Printing Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
ANTHOLOGY AND PROSE: 
The New Oxford Book of English Verse, chosen and edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, by Pedro Salinas. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore. 


[Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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